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Patrick Moore on the greatest adventure in history 


The Age of Space Travel is here! In the greatest adventure 
in human history, a man has made a complete circuit of the 
world from beyond the atmosphere. And now we are all 
wondering how r long it will be before we hear that a man has 
landed on the Moon. 

Astronomer Patrick Moore here writes of the staggering 
achievement, briefly sketches the story of space research, and 
discusses some of the problems to be solved before Man can 
journey to the Moon or one of the outer planets. 


A s everyone now knows, the first 
human space-traveller is a 
Russian—Major Yuri Gagarin, 
27 years old and a native of 
Smolensk. His rocket Vostok 
roared away at 7.7 in the morning, 
went completely round the Earth 
and landed him somewhere in the 



Elena Gagarin, the girl who 
can say “ My Dad was the 
first man in Space.” 


Soviet Union 89 minutes later— 
none the worse for his experience. 

Is this wonderful achievement 
an indication that men will reach 
the Moon within the next few 
years? Some people believe so ; 
others are still doubtful. So let 
us see just what Major Gagarin 
achieved, and what it really 
means. 

First, nobody is likely to deny 
that in all aspects of space research 
the Russians are ahead of the 
Americans or anyone else. It is 
also true that - the original idea 
came from a Russian—Konstantin 
Tsiolkovskii, whose first papers 
were published just about the time 
when the Wright Brothers were 
making their first clumsy “hops” 
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above the ground in their primi¬ 
tive aeroplane. 

At that period Tsiolkovskii was 
largely ignored. Few people 
heard anything about his work. 
Yet he was both brilliant and far- 
sighted. 

He thought, for instance, that 
the only way of reaching the 
Moon and planets is by rocket 
power. This is because ordinary 
flying machines are useless except 
when they arc surrounded by air. 
As one goes upward from sea- 
level, the air becomes thinner, 
until above a few hundreds of 
miles there is almost none left. 
It is a quarter of a million miles 
or so to the Moon, and nearly all 
the journey has to be done in 
airless space. The rocket works 
according to what Sir Isaac 
Newton called “the principle of 
reaction ”; every action has an 
equal and opposite reaction. 

Like a firework 

You can see what is meant by 
this if you picture an ordinary 
Guy Fawkes rocket, which is made 
of a tube filled with gunpowder. 
When the gunpowder is lit, hot 
gas is produced ; this gas tries to 
escape from the tube, and so it 
rushes out through the exhaust, 
propelling the tube in the opposite 
direction as it does so. So long 
as the gas keeps on streaming 
through the exhaust, the rocket 
itself will keep moving. 

Tsiolkovskii realised that solid 
fuels such as gunpowder are too 
weak and unreliable to give a 
rocket the tremendous speed 
needed. To break free from the 
Earth, the vehicle must go at seven 
miles per second; if it moves 
more slowly, it will eventually fall 



back to the ground. Instead of 
solid fuels, Tsiolkovskii planned to 
use liquids, which are much more 
powerful. 

The first liquid-fuel rocket was 
fired in 1926 by an American. 
Robert Goddard, but again nobody 
took a great deal of notice. Even 
when Tsiolkovskii himself died, in 
1935, rockets were still little more 
than toys. It is only since the 
end of the war that they have 
become the tremendous, powerful 
vehicles which we know today. 

But it would be quite wrong to 



Mrs. Valentina Gagarin. 


suppose that the progress of 
rocket research has been either 
simple or straightforward. It is 
clearly pointless even to consider 
sending a vehicle to the Moon 
until large numbers of experiments 
have been made with rockets much 
closer to the ground. 

From 1946 onward the Ameri¬ 
cans sent up numerous rockets, 
some of which reached over 100 
miles above sea-level, and no 
doubt the Russians were equally 
busy; but 15 years ago we still 
knew no more about proper space¬ 
ships than the Wright Brothers 
knew about stratocruisers. 

Spectacular advance 

Only 15 years or so—and yet 
the whole situation has changed 
beyond recognition. Indeed, it is 
the last few years which have been 
so spectacular. On 4th October, 
1957, the Russians sent up the first 
artificial satellite. Sputnik I, which 
orbited the Earth much as Major 
Gagarin's space-craft did; but it 
was a very different kind of 
vehicle. It was hardly larger than 
a football, and it carried only a 
few comparatively crude instru¬ 
ments. Since then other man-made 
moons have soared into space; 
large, massive ones launched by 
the Soviet scientists—Gagarin’s 
craft weighed 450 tons—and 
Continued on page 9 


Seen by the 
Space Man 

T SAW for the first time the 
* Earth’s spherical shape. 

TpHE coasts of continents, 
islands, big rivers, oceans. 

r T'HE remarkably colourful 
change from the light surface 
of the Earth to the completely 
black sky in which one can see the 
stars. This dividing line is very 
thin, just like a belt of film sur¬ 
rounding the Earth's sphere. It is 
of a delicate blue colour. And 
this transition from the blue to 
the dark is very gradual and 
lovely. It is difficult to put into 
words. 

HEN I emerged from the 
shadow of the Earth the 
horizon looked different. There 
was a bright orange strip along it, 
which again passed into a blue hue 
and once again into a dense black 
colour. 

HAT struck me most re¬ 
markably was how near 
the Earth seemed even from 
a height of 187 miles. 
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on Man’s Greatest Adventure 


Continued from page 1 

various smaller rockets by the 
Americans. 

Next came the unmanned Moon 
rockets of 1959. All three, again, 
were Russian. In January, 
Lunik 1 went past the Moon at a 
distance of less than 4,000 miles, 
and sent back valuable informa¬ 
tion. In September, Lunik II 
landed on the Moon. A month 
later Lunik III went round the 
Moon and sent back photographs 
of the side which can never be 
seen from Earth. - 

All this work has been a prelude 
to manned space-flight, and it is 
important to remember that Major 
Gagarin’s trip has been the result 
of years of research. Unless they 
had carried out hundreds of less 



“ The Moon is not so remote 
a neighbour. I think we shall 
not have to wait too long to 
fly to the Moon.” 

Yuri Gagarin 

ambitious experiments, the Rus¬ 
sians could never have hoped to 
succeed. 

We must also bear in mind that 
manned interplanetary travel is 
not the only reason for space 
research. There are many scien¬ 
tists who would rather see a com¬ 
plicated unmanned rocket on the 
Moon's surface than a man orbit¬ 
ing the Earth for an hour or so. 
On the other hand, one of our 
great ambitions is to reach other 
worlds—and now, at last, we are 
really starting to see how it can 
be done. 

Problems of returning 
to Earth 

One of the worst problems was 
that of “re-entry,” The trouble 
here, curiously enough, is the 
Earth’s atmosphere. Everyone 
knows that air sets up resistance ; 
that is why a bicycle-pump be¬ 
comes warm when used to blow 
up a tyre. With great speeds, the 
heat due to friction becomes 
alarmingly great, as is shown by 
the fate of meteors. 

A meteor is a small particle of 
matter moving round the Sun in 
the manner of a dwarf planet. On 
entering the Earth’s upper air, 
moving at a speed of perhaps 40 
miles per second, it rubs violently 
against the air-particles, and so 
much heat is generated that the 
meteor is destroyed in the streak 
of radiance which we call a 
shooting-star. Obviously, fric¬ 
tional heat will destroy a space¬ 
ship in the same way unless there 
is. some method of bringing it 
slowly into the atmosphere. 

The problem, then, is to slow 
the space-craft down as it enters 


the atmosphere from outside, and 
then manoeuvre it until it may be 
controlled in much the same 
manner as a normal jet-aircraft. 
Evidently the Russians have solved 
this difficulty. Before' Major 
Gagarin’s flight, they had already 
sent up several space-probes— 
some of which carried dogs and 
other living creatures—and brought 
them down safely. 

There is another danger as well. 
During the start of a flight, the 
rocket accelerates so violently that 
everything inside it is pressed 
down with tremendous force. If 
the pressure is too great, no man 
could survive it. If the rocket has 
enough power reserve, however, it 
can go up more gently, and the 
fact that Major Gagarin seems to 
have suffered no real discomfort 
shows that the Russian vehicles 
are remarkably powerful. 

When a pencil floats 
in space 

We must not suppose that Major 
Gagarin went anywhere near the 
Moon. He did nothing of the 
kind; he never rose to as much 
as 200 miles .above the ground 
(less than one-thousandth of the 
distance between Earth and 
Moon), and he went round the 
world only once before he landed 
again. Yet his experiences must 
have been exciting beyond words. 

Moreover, he was “weightless.” 
Once a vehicle is moving round 
the Earth, and no power is being 
applied, there is no sensation of 
gravity. Hold out a pencil, and 
it will not drop; try to drink a 
glass of water and you will fail, 
because the water is weightless 
and so will not pour. Normally, 
it is not possible to experience 
these conditions of “ zero gravity ” 
except for a few seconds at a time 
Gagarin was weightless for over 
an hour, and did not find it par¬ 
ticularly uncomfortable. 

Now let us sum up what has 
been done, and what lies ahead. 

The first stage of space-research 
began with Tsiolkovskii’s papers, 
published at the beginning of this 
century, and ended when Goddard 
fired the first liquid-fuel rocket in 
1926. Stage II saw the develop¬ 
ment of rockets, and ended with 
the flight of the first artificial 
satellite in 1957. We have just 
seen the end of Stage III, and are 
now at the start of Stage IV, 
which will end only when men 
actually land upon the Moon. 

Moon as the target in 
five years’ time 

The time-scale is interesting. 
Stages I and II took over a quarter 
of a century each, but Stage III 
lasted only from 1957 to 1961. If 
progress is equally rapid front now 
on, the Moon should be reached 
by 1965 or 1966. 

It may well be so, but there are 
still tremendous problems to be 
faced. One of these concerns 
radiation. All kinds of radiations 
come from outer space, some of 
which may well be harmful. They 
are not immediately fatal; animals, 
and now a man. have been bom¬ 
barded by them for hours without 


damage. But over longer periods 
there may be trouble. So long as 
we stay at home, of course, we are 
perfectly safe, since the dangerous 
radiations are blocked by the 
Earth’s atmosphere as effectively 
as the beam of a torch is blocked 
by a wooden plank. 

A voyage to the Moon will take 
well over a day. Lunik II landed 
on the lunar surface about 36 
hours after launching; add another 
36 hours for the return journey 
of a manned craft, and a certain 
time spent on the Moon itself, and 
we have to reckon with a total 
absence of between three and four 
days at least. This cannot be 
attempted until more is known 
about the effects of radiation upon 
the human body. Consequently, 
there will have to be many more 
flights, lasting much longer than 
Gagarin’s, before the first moon¬ 
ship can be sent up. 

The Moon is a most unfriendly 
world. It has practically no 
atmosphere, and so its surface is 
not screened from radiation ; there 
is no water, and the temperatures 
are extreme. On the Equator, the 
daytime temperature approaches 
220 degrees F., while at midnight 
it drops to 250 degrees below 
zero. However, these changes are 
not so rapid as might be thought, 
since a “day ” on the Moon is 


much longer than the “day ” we 
are used to. Once the Sun has 
risen there, it will not set again 
for a period equivalent to two 
Earth-weeks. 

The surface of the Moon is 
mountainous, and is covered with 
circular walled formations known 
as craters which some astronomers 
think were produced by falling 
meteors. And this brings us on to 
yet another space-travel hazard. 

Most meteors are smaller than 
grains of sand, but we also 
encounter objects that are much 
bigger. These are meteorites, 
which seem to be fundamentally 
different from ordinary “shooting- 
stars.” Now and again they land 
on the Earth ; one, lying in Africa, 
has a weight of over 60 tons. 

Danger from meteors 

The chances of a Moon-ship 
being hit by a giant of this sort 
are small, but even a meteor the 
size of an orange could easily 
cause fatal damage. When in 
Russia some months ago 1 found 
that most of the Soviet space 
scientists believed that meteor 
damage was the cause of the 
sudden disappearance of Lunik III, 
which photographed the far side 
of the Moon. If a manned craft 
were similarly hit, the results 
could hardly be anything but 
disastrous. 


We are still uncertain of the 
extent of the meteor danger, and 
this is another reason why many 
more flights round the Earth, just 
outside the atmosphere, will have 
to be made before a man is sent 
to the Moon. . . 


“I felt fine and my state of 
mind was excellent. I could 
have gone on flying through 
space as long as required.” 

Yuri Gagarin 


Beyond the Moon? To Mars 
and Venus, presumably; but here 
the journey will take months, and 
is quite beyond man at present— 
though unmanned probe rockets 
are another matter, and have 
already been dispatched. 

All we can say at present is that 
Major Gagarin’s flight, 1 brief 
though it was, represents a tre¬ 
mendous scientific triumph, and no 
praise can be too high for the 
Russian scientists who made it 
possible. It has opened the new 
era, but it is preliminary only, and 
much remains to be done. Even 
so, the possibilities are endless and 
nobody can doubt that we are 
living in the most exciting age of 
human history. 

Step by Step to the Conquest of 
Space. See pages 6-7. • 


FREE COMPETITION . . . NOW OPEN ... and DOUBLE PRIZES! 



SEE WHAT 
YOU GAN WIN 
FROM GN 



20 Other Prizes Also Must be Won .. Send in Now! 


T ook, a special competition this week . . . easy, free, 
open to all boys and girls under 17 and at school 
in the British Isles ... in which you can win a prize for 
your school as well as for yourself! 

There are TWO double first prizes— 

The winning girl will gain the famous CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA for her school ... a 10-Volume Set 
value £25 18s. 6d., and which C N will ask the school 
to accept for its library . , . plus a Decca Debonaire 
Portable Radio value 17 Guineas for herself. 

Likewise, the winning boy will gain the £25 ISs. 6d. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA for his school, and a Debonaire 
Portable Radio as his own persona! prize. 

■ 20 prizes of Fountain-pens will also be awarded. 

To ENTER, all you do is identify each of the eight 
road signs illustrated here. If you are observant on the 
roads, you should find it easy, but as extra help all 
the correct answers can be 
found in the list in the next 
column. 


Hospital, Car Park, Crossing—No Gates, School, 
Narrow Bridge, Speed Limit Ends, Children, Stray 
Animals, Hump Bridge, Road Junctions, Level 
Crossing, Two Way Traffic, Cattle, Double Bend, 
Halt, Cross Roads, Swing Bridge, Clearway. 

Which is which 7 List your eight answers in neat 
numbered order on a postcard, write your name, age, 
and address below—plus the name and address of your 
school. The Free Entry token given below must then 
be cut out and stuck to the postcard. 

Entries may be in ink (or pencil for those under 10). 
Please ask your parent, guardian, or teacher to sign the 
card as all your own work, and then post it (2Jd. 
stamp) to : 

CN Road Signs, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to reach this office by Monday, 8th May. 

The Prizes will be awarded for the entries which are 
correct and the best written 

What Road Signs Are These ? Editor’s decision being final. 


A4A 

+ 



sir 



This Token must be attached to your entry 
Closing Date: Monday, 8th May. 


• Free entry to 
C N COMPETITION 
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MAKING LIGHT 
OF A LOAD 



A postwoman delivering mail 
in Amsterdam with the aid of 
a new lightweight trolley that 
is being tried out in Holland 


MAYORESS TO 
SIT FOR GCE 

A 15-year-old girl, Catherine 
Lay, is to be the new Mayoress of 
Sudbury, Suffolk. Her grand¬ 
father is to be Mayor and she will 
help him as much as possible; 
but the duties which would 
ordinarily fall to her will have to 
be kept to a minimum at first, for 
she is studying for her G.C.E. 


VC hero is Australia’s 
new Governor-General 


Lord De L’Isle, recently 
appointed Governor-General of 
Australia, won the Victoria Cross 
on the famous Anzio beachhead 
in Italy during the war. 

He was Major VV. P. Sidney 
then, one of a party of about 27 
officers and men at a battalion 
headquarters of the Grenadier 
Guards. In this case “head¬ 
quarters ” consisted of a damp 
trench in a muddy gully. The 
Germans were desperately trying 
to push the British back into the 
sea with a night attack and, if 
they had broken through, our 
troops might have been cut off 
from the beaches where supplies 
were landed. 


It is noteworthy that one of 
Lord De L’lsle's Christian names 
is Philip—because one of his 
ancestors was Sir Philip Sidney, 
statesman, poet, and soldier who 
won undying fame on another 
battlefield nearly four centuries 
ago. His home, the stately Pens- 
hurst Place in Kent, was the birth¬ 
place of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Lord De L’lsle, who succeeded 
to his father’s title in 1945, is no 
stranger to Australia for he 
visited the Dominion while he was 
Secretary of State for Air. 

Lady De L’lsle is the daughter 
of the late Field Marshal Lord 
Gort, who was also a V.C. 


Bonny piper 



A pupil at Leeds City Pipe 
Band School, Alice Cawood, 
hopes to become the first 
woman to play in the city’s 
bagpipes band. 


Suddenly the Germans appeared 
on the edge of the gully. Major 
Sidney stood up in the moonlight 
and fought off a German patrol 
with grenades and a sten gun, 
although twice wounded. The 
gully was held, and with it the 
beachhead. 


POLICEMAN’S 35,000 
POSTCARDS 

Police Constable R. Thornton- 
Pett of the Worcestershire Con¬ 
stabulary has the unusual hobby 
of collecting picture postcards, and 
now has 35,000 of them from 
many parts of the world. A selec¬ 
tion was recently on show at the 
Shire Hall, Worcester. 


TRAIN-SPOTTER 

To ride on the footplate along¬ 
side the engine-driver must be the 
dream of every train-spotter; but 
it is a dream that came true the 
other day for Mr. George Tweedie 
of Cambridge. 

A train-spotter for the past 30 
years, he rode on the footplate of 
an express from Grantham to 
King’s Cross as a guest of British 
Railways. 

This was exciting enough; but 
what made the occasion even more 
exciting was the fact that he was 
on the footplate of Mallard 
(A 4 60022), which has travelled 


ON THE ENGINE 

faster than any other steam loco¬ 
motive in the world—126 m.p.h. 
in 1938. With such a V.I.T.S. 
(Very Important Train-Spotter) on 
board, however, the driver was 
content to reach a mere 90 
m.p.h. 

Mr. Tweedie, who began his 
hobby when eight, has collected 
the numbers of 60,000 steam 
locomotives and of 180 of the 
more recent diesels ; and in search¬ 
ing for them he has spent a great 
sum of money in fares. 

He certainly is entitled to be 
called Britain's No. 1 Train- 
Spotter. 
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The Queen’s 
visit to 
Italy 

The Queen and Prince Philip 
are off for a State visit to Rome 
next Saturday. They will fly in 
a Vickers Vanguard airliner to the 
airport in Sardinia, and from there 
will sail' in the Royal Yacht 
Britannia to Naples. They are 
due to arrive at Naples on the 
morning of 2nd May, and after a 
brief tour of the city will go by 
train to Rome. They will stay for 
three days at the historic Quirina! 
Palace, the official residence of 
President Giovanni Gronchi of 
Italy, and some of the great occa¬ 
sions will be seen on Eurovision. 

The State visit will be followed 
by a meeting with the Pope and 
a reception at the Vatican on 5th 
May, and then will come a tour 
of Ancona. Venice, Florence, 
Milan, and Turin. The Queen and 
Prince Philip will fly back to 
London on 9th May. . 


The birdseed 
went by plane 

Thousands of starving birds 
descended on a bird sanctuary 
near Alice Springs. Central Aus¬ 
tralia, a severe drought having 
deprived them of their natural 
food. As a result the sanctuary 
ran short of seed, and the 
R.S.P.C.A. organised an air-lift to 
provide fresh supplies. A plane 
brought more than a ton of seed. 


adventure! EXCITEMENT! DISCOVERY! 

Now you can share the exploits of the world’s most fearless 



men, in hundreds of brilliantly 


coloured pictures. 

‘ADVENTURE STORIES OF THE 
WORLD’S FAMOUS EXPLORERS’ 


This is the story of the discovery of the world . . . 

These are the men who made history . . . 

And this is the way to read about them ... so that you'll 
never forget. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 

You can own this magnificent 40-pagc book (the first of two 
parts) - you can surprise your friends and your parents with 
what you know - by collecting five labels from Fyffes delicious 
bananas and posting them off with 2/gd to the address below. 
So, next time Mum buys Fyffes bananas , don't forget ... 

save the Fyffes blue labels 


TEAR THIS FORM OFF AND POST IT 
To: Fyffes Booklet, 26/32 Webbs Rd,, London, S.W.ir. 
Please send me the first of-the two books on Adventure 
Stories of. the World’s Famous Explorers. I enclose five 
Fyffes labels and a crossed postal order for 2 / 9 !. 

NAME (BLOCK LETTERS)............ 

ADDRESS.... 


STICK YOUR LABELS HERE 
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Michael 
Square 


TWO YOUNGSTERS IN SEARCH 


World 


is 


THE CLUE IS A SCRAP 
OF PAPYRUS 


^Jichael Bentine, known best to 
young viewers as inventor of 
the Bumblies, is back on BBC 
television this Wednesday for the 
first of a funny series, It’s A 
Square World. “This is a really 
mad programme,” I was told by 
producer Barry Lupino. “But 
people liked the experimental one 
so much last September that we 
have decided to go ahead with it 
week by week.” 

Although Bentine will carry the. 
“Square World” on his back, he 
will have help from famous 
squares like Benny Lee, Clive 
Dunn, and Frank Thornton, with 
Bruce Lacey, who makes the 
gadgets, including a worm that 
gets into a TV set. 

Among the first-night items will 
be a scene at Loch Ness, where 
Benny Lee, in full Highland dress, 
pipes up the Monster rather like 


a snake charmer. Look out, too, 
for a square sputnik orbiting 
around a square world, and a 
dramatic visit to Volcania. 


Model ship 31 feet long 


]Y£odel boat enthusiasts have a 
treat in store on BBC tele¬ 
vision at 9 o’clock this Wednesday 
evening, when seven TV cameras 
visit the new Ship Hydrodynamics 
Laboratory at Feltham. 

’'Eye on Research will be show¬ 
ing how testing is carried out with 
a scale model of a new Cunard 


liner. The model, made of wood, 
is 31 feet long and weighs several 
tons. It will be propelled through 
the water from an overhead 
carriage. 

The giant testing tank is a 
quarter-of-a-mile long. Three of 
the TV cameras will be mounted 
on the overhead carriage. 


ypw ofont fill it 
. .you load it f 

WONDERFUL NEW 


-O 


Wearever 


PEN FROM AMERICA 

Be the first in your class to write this 
wonderful new way with a low cost fountain 

pen. No fussing with ink bottles, simply 
slip an ink cartridge in! It takes only 

seconds and each cartridge lasts for days. 

You’ll be proud of your beautiful, stream¬ 
lined Wearever. Proud of your handwriting, 
too, thanks to the long-life flexible nib. 

Positively no leaking 

■jkf Ink flows smoothly Long life refills 

Only 10/6 incl. 6 cartridges 

(Extra cartridges 6 for 2/-) 

Ask your newsagent or stationer 


One of the most comical 
sequences, I believe, will be when 
certain foreign potentates meet 
outside Buckingham Palace. 

THE ARMCHAIR 
TRAVELLER 

Gordon Glover, well known 
for his reminiscent pro¬ 
grammes in BBC Children’s Hour, 
is one of those lucky people with 
a good visual memory. When he 
comes back from a holiday, he has 
only to sit himself in an armchair 
and close his eyes, and the whole 
journey—trains, planes, ships, and 
what not—comes floating back in 
his mind’s-eye like a comic strip 
or a film travelogue. 

“I shall try to do the same for 
listeners,” said Gordon, telling me 
about his new series, Let’s Get 
Away, which begins on the Home 
Service children’s programme this 
Thursday. “You could call it an 
armchair travelogue, in which I 
shall re-picture my visits to the 
Isles of Greece. South Sweden, the 
Valley of the Loire, Madeira, 
Amsterdam, and the Balearic Isles. 
Every place I talk about I have 
actually been to.” 


OF AN ANCIENT TOMB 


JJurrowing in an Ancient 
Egyptian tomb could be ex¬ 
citing at most times. When it is 
about to be flooded by a new 
hydro-electric dam, the situation 
takes on a rather feverish urgency. 

That is the state of affairs at 
the start of The Secret of the 
Nubian Tomb, ATV’s new five- 
part Sunday afternoon serial 
beginning next Sunday. 

The story, by Mary Cathcart- 
Borer, is centred on an archaeo¬ 
logical expedition to Upper Nubia, 
near the Nile. Two youngsters 
lucky enough to be in the party 
are 17-year-old Ann Newman. 
(Shirley Lawrence) and her 14- 
year-old cousin Tony (Peter 
Hempsen). 

Their great-uncle, a famous 
archaeologist at the turn of the 
century, had long sought for the 
tomb of an Ancient Egyptian 
beauty named Nefermaat. The 
only clue to its whereabouts is a 
scrap of papyrus, which convinces 
Ann that the burial chamber and 
mummy can be found—if only 
there is time before the flooding. 

Soon we find the party running 
into unexpected difficulties. The 


Omda, or headman, of the nearby 
village (Henry Soskin) tries to stop 
the digging. There is a Sheik, too, 
who threatens to hold things up 
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while he probes a plot to sell 
lubricating oil to the villagers as 
cooking fat. 

Jud Blackwell (Jerry Stovin), a 
high-powered American business 
man, wants a finger in the pie for 
another reason—to scoop up rich 
deposits of iron ore. 

Long before the final instalment, 
you will wonder whether it would 
be safer for Ann and Tony to 
forget all about Nefermaat. 

MAY DAY B MOSCOW 

7.50 a.m. next Monday the 
BBC is to relay a live TV 
outside broadcast from Moscow’s 
Red Square to show the famous 
May Day parade. The programme 
will last two hours. 


0 is for Ornaments 


What is a poodle 
doing under the 
letter “O” in Granada 
TV’s A to Zoo this 
Wednesday evening? 
The answer is that 
the poodle in the 
picture is dealt with 
under the section en¬ 
titled Ornaments. 

You will agree with 
the commentator that 
this poodle would be 
an ornament to any 
programme. 


The twins get up steam 


Qood news reaches 
me from Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. 
Last week I told how 
Michael and Peter 
Dunlop, 13-year-old 
Sea Scout twins, were 
wrestling with a dis¬ 
mantled traction 
engine, hoping to have 
it ready for driving 
under its own steam 
in All Your Own on 
BBC Junior TV next 
Sunday. 

Scoutmaster Elvy. 
reports that the 45- 
ton monster is taking 
shape again, and the 
picture confirms it. 
The twins, helped by 
other Sea Scouts, have 
been working over¬ 
time. Michael and 
Peter expect to have 
steam up by 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. 


the wind P 

“^yitAT colour is the wind?” 

Because a blind child once 
asked this question, it is the title 
chosen for a Southern TV broad¬ 
cast at 6.55 p.m. next Friday from 
a Nursery School for Blind 
Children in Sussex, The pro¬ 
gramme is also being networked 
to Wales and the West, Scotland, 
and Anglia. 

The aim is to show how the 
teachers train the children to 
adapt themselves to a sighted 
world. Julian Pettifer will be seen 
talking to many of the children. 

Because of all the cameras and 
cables, the blind children have had 
to change their routine before the 
TV team’s arrival. Their furni¬ 
ture, toys, and little workbenches 
have had to be moved, and the 
pupils have had to learn their new 
positions. 

Viewers will’see the children at 
work and play. 


Bentine’s 
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Shock for the 
mallards 


Q^here was a shock in store for 
those mallard which regu¬ 
larly at this season fly into the 
London Zoo from the neighbour¬ 
ing park to nest in the waterfowl 
enclosure. For the enclosure is 
having its fence replaced by a 
moat, and the noise of the 
mechanical excavator soon scares 
the birds away from their old 
haunts. 

“We doubt if any of these wild 
duck will remain to nest in the 
enclosure this year,” said the 
official. "Those which have come 
in can be seen wandering around 
on the Zoo paths, looking for 
alternative sites. There are, of 
course, plenty available. Mallard 
are not at all particular where 
they nest, and we should not be 
surprised if some laid their eggs 
in the flower beds, in which case 
they will be shielded as much as 


Wait for me ! 



This London bus is on a route 
which passes Chessington 
Zoo. And here is the big¬ 
gest passenger that ever tried 
to catch it. 


possible by the gardeners, and fed 
by the keepers. 

“The sea-lion pond is another 
popular nesting spot with mallard. 
In each of the last two Springs a 
pair nested there and reared their 
young; oddly enough the sea-lions 
seemed to ignore them. Another 
pair last year made their home 
among the shrubs in the open-air 
reptile rock-garden. The female 
duck laid eggs there, but deserted 
after sitting for only a few days; 
it was just as well, perhaps, for 
her ducklings would have had a 
tough time of it avoiding the 
adders.” 


Keeping an eye on the 
scorpion mother 

five-inch South African 
scorpion is wandering around 
in a large glass container in the 
insect house laboratory with a 
single white-coated baby on her 
back. 

“The other day the scorpion 
had her first brood, a remarkably 



small one,” said Mr. George 
Ashby, overseer of the insect sec¬ 
tion. “It consisted of only four 
babies, all of which, as is usual, 
scrambled on to the back of their 
mother. Normally, they would 
remain there for three weeks. 
Three of the youngsters fell off, 
however, and the mother promptly 
made a meal of them. The fourth 
infant has managed to stay on, 
and the keepers are keeping an 
eye on ‘ mother 

Fisherman Freddy 
is back again 

“phsHERMAN Freddy" is back 
again. This common heron, 
who flies in from the north 
early every morning, disappeared 
for a few weeks. But now he is 
back again—with a new interest. 

“The heron used to spend his 
time looking for scraps of food 
in the penguin pool at the foot of 
the Mappin Terraces,” said the 
official. “But now he sits on the 
wire roof of the Southern Aviary, 
and is very obviously courting the 
female heron which we have there. 

“His presence is having a very 
odd effect upon the female,” added 
the official. “She is now busily 
gathering sticks and twigs and, 
alone and unaided, is making a 
nest on the ledge of the rockery!” 

How to solve this curious little 
problem officials have not yet 
decided. To try to catch the male 
bird would be impossible—he 
would be off and away at the first 
attempt; and to leave the aviary 
door open for him to enter would 
probably result in other inmates 
escaping. “For the present, we 
shall watch the situation and see 
what develops,” said the official. 


New mate for the mandrill 


^fter several months’ search, 
London Zoo officials have 
found a mate for Hans, the 
mandrill at the monkey house. 
A female has just arrived from 
Spain, a gift from the Zoo at Jerez 
de la Frontera. 

“The newcomer is about three 
years old,” a Zoo official told me. 
“At the moment we have her at 
the sanatorium for a health 
check, and all being well, we will 


introduce her to Hans, whose 
former mate died a year ago. 

“Pairing mandrills is apt to be 
a tricky business. These are 
strong and powerful animals and 
if Hans is not prepared to accept 
his mate, there could be serious 
trouble. However,” added the 
official, "the two mandrills will 
occupy adjoining cages for a while 
so that keepers can study their 
reactions.” Craven Hitt. 




A sparkling new series in which we see just some of the 
wonderful things Mr. Therm keeps in his Treasure Chest! 


JACK in the days when people 
in Britain cooked on open 
fires, pirates roamed the seas, 
lying in wait for the rich merchant ships 
bringing gold back to Europe from the Ind¬ 
ies. • When the pirates themselves were 
chased, they often hid their treasure in 
chests, meaning to go back one day and col¬ 
lect it. But often they couldn’t ever go 
back, and even to-day there are great hoards 
of pirate gold underground. But we don’t 
only find pirate gold beneath the earth. 
Mr. Therm has many treasures of his own 
there, too. 




NE of the great differences be¬ 
tween us and the people who 
lived in pirate days is that 
we cook by gas, which is speedy, reliable and 
efficient. And gas, of course, comes from 
coal, that treasure which has lain under¬ 
ground for millions of years until, at about 
the time pirates were roaming the seas, 
men discovered it made the perfect fuel. 
And to-day it is the miner, not the pirate, 
who has buried treasure. It still is the 
perfect fuel, though now we find it better 
to extract gas from coal and use the 
by-products of coal in thousands of 
different ways. To-day, Mummy can leave 
the house, knowing that her automatic 
gas cooker is getting on with the cooking ! 
Mr. Therm is a real treasure. 



HERE'S OUR GRAND NEW COMPETITION! 



HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

The panels on the left each spell the name 
of something mentioned in the stories above, 
and you can find what they are by writing 
down the initial letters only of the objects 
in the order they are shown. Make a neat, 
numbered list of your answers on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then post 
it to : Mr. Therm’s Treasure Chest No. I, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

£2 2s. Book Tokens will be awarded for 
the three neatest correct entries (with 
writing according to age taken into account) 
received by Friday, 5th May. 

" GOING PLACES” WINNERS 

The winners of our Going Places Competition No. 
4 are Jill Hornby of Hull, Marianne Sharott of 
Edgware and John Thomas of Farnborough. 


GAS FOR MODERN HOMES 
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First aircraft to (1/ round the world non-stop, in March 1949, 
a Boeing B-50 Superfortress 


First efficient 


long-distance rocket was the German V-2 used 
thi Second World Wat. This is a U.S. adaptation 


Our cloud-covered world from a 
surprised how near Earth look 


LUNIK I Russia. 2nd 
January, 1959. 796 lb. In 
orbit round the Sun 


PIONEER 4 U.S.A. 3rd 
March, 1959. 13 lb. In 

orbit round the Sun 


EXPLORER 6 U.S.A. 7th 
August, 1959. 142 lb. Sent 
first picture from space 


LUNIK 2 
September, 
First to re; 


BY STEP TO TH 


SPUTNIK 2 Russia. 3rd 
November, 1957. 1,120 lb. 
Carried dog Laika 


SPUTNIK I Russia. 4th 
October. 1957. ‘184 lb. First 
artificial satellite 


EXPLORER l U.S.A. 31st 
January, 1958. 30 lb. Dis¬ 
covered radiation belts 


Children's News 


Outward Bound—The cloud of smoke as the U.S. rocket left Earth 
(on 17th March, 1958) with the Vanguard I satellite in its nose 


A face in Space—A Russian cosmonaut seen through the 
port-hole of a rocket ship 
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ia - ' 2 , th LUNIK 3 Russia. 4th PIONEER 5 U.S.A. Ilth SPACECRAFT 2 Russia. 19th COURIER IB U.S.A. 4th DISCOVERER 19 U.S.A. 20th VENUS PROBE Russia. 12th 

9S9 858 1b. October, 1959. 6141b. Sent March, I960. 94 lb. In August, I960. 10,140 lb. October, I960. 500 1b. Re- Dec., I960.2,1001b. Measured February, 1961 1,420 lb 

ch the Moon pictures of “back” of Moon orbit round the Sun Animals recovered alive layed 118 million words inr n .r^ r \„,,, \t 


CONQUEST 0 


On way to Venus 



eplica of the monoplane used by Louis First non-stop Atlantic flight, June 1919. R.A.F. officers Alcock and 
. His flight took 37 minutes Brown flew 1,890 miles in this Vickers Vimy (IS hours 57 minutes) ® 



Fastest man on Earth before Gagarin was pilot of the X-15 which 
recently reached 2,905 miles an hour 


4m Wm&WP*- 


.W* ** '■ 'V. 




height of 60 miles. Gagarin was Radio telescope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, which has done 

ed from three times this height excellent work in tracking satellites 


W>‘ ^4 vlpSI?';-v 

rapt / 

p^Jf| Smile of Triumph—Yuri Gagarin after his successful return to Earth 

, 
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Return of a Hero—“ His name will live for ever,” said Prime 
Minister Krushchev 
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Now is the time to 


keep watch on the 

badg 


Slit. 

PlS! 


concealed by scrub and 
bushes in an old quarry 
or other undisturbed 
spot. You can generally 
tell them from fox 
earths because they 
have more than one 
entrance and have been 
used by many genera¬ 
tions of badgers. 

Real experts can tell 
by a sniff whether a 
badger set is occupied 
or not. You can usually 
judge, however, by the 
state of the entrance 



A badger emerges from its set 

John Markham 


'J'he badger is our largest carni¬ 
vorous (meat-eating) land 
mammal, and indeed our largest 
native land mammal of any kind 
except the red deer and roe deer. 
We also have two sea-going 
carnivorous mammals in the com¬ 
mon and grey seals. 

Few people realise how wide¬ 
spread the badger is, and how 
near to large towns it still lives. 
There are, or were until quite 
recently, badgers in Ken Wood on 
the edge of Hampstead Heath, 
within five miles of Charing Cross. 
There are still badgers in Rich¬ 
mond Park, Surrey. There are 
also badgers within five miles of 
the centre of Coventry. Indeed, 
there are few parts of the country 
where badgers may not still be 
found, and in some districts they 
are even common. 

Millions of people probably live 
within a mile of a badger without 
having the remotest idea that so 
large a creature has its home 
nearby. A full-grown badger is 
up to three feet long from the tip 
of its snout to the end of its tail, 
and may weigh anything from 
25 to 40 lb. 

Fascinating pastime 

A badger is unmistakable if you 
do happen to see one—a stout, 
grey-brown animal, with a wedge- 
shaped head and its face strongly 
marked with black and white. If 
you live anywhere within walking 
or cycling range of open wooded 
country it is well worth trying to 
track dov/n one of their under¬ 
ground homes called “sets” or 
“earths.” For badger watching is 
a fascinating pastime, and an in¬ 
creasingly popular one. 

Badger sets are usually in or 
on the edge of a wood, or at least 


whether it has been used recently. 
Then, by closely examining the 
entrance for tell-tale hairs, you 
can check whether the occupant is 
a fox, a badger, or a rabbit. The 
badger’s black and white hairs are 
quite unmistakable and are 
familiar enough, for they are often 
used in shaving brushes. 

Animals that love quiet 

Badgers spend the daylight 
hours underground, though every 
now and then one does wander 
about above ground in full sun¬ 
light. They normally emerge from 
the set about three-quarters of an 
hour after sunset, though at very 
quiet and undisturbed earths they 
may come out earlier than this 
during the long evenings of May 
and June. 

A lot depends on whether the 
badgers have recently been dis¬ 
turbed by the hunt stopping up 
the earths against foxes, or in 
some parts of the country by the 
degrading “sport” of badger dig¬ 
ging. 

A Cheltenham schoolboy 
recently discovered that at a com¬ 
pletely secluded set the badgers 


were emerging as much as an 
hour-and-a-half earlier than at a 
set that was subject to much dis¬ 
turbance. 

Late April and early May is a 
splendid time to start badger 
watching, because this is the time 
when the cubs first begin to come 
out in the evenings and play about 
near the set. Born in February, 
they are still quite small. As the 
season advances they become 
bolder, and race about all over 
the woods around their home. I 
have had splendid views of them 
in August, playing within a few 
feet of me as I lay on the ground, 
motionless. 

Concealed by the set 

For there is one thing you must 
do if you want to watch badgers, 
and that is to stay absolutely still. 
Conceal yourself as near the 
mouth of the set as you can, and 
always downwind, and put on dull 
clothing, not a bright red or 
yellow sweater. And then wait. 
Sooner or later, if you have cor¬ 
rectly chosen a set that is occu¬ 
pied, you will be rewarded with a 
sight that you will long remember. 

Richard Fitter 
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New discs to note 


MANTOVANI: The Valiant 

Years on Decca FI 1341. This is 
the Richard Rodgers theme from 
the BBC television series based 
on the memoirs of Sir Winston 
Churchill. The Mantovani 
orchestra plays with its customary 
skill and imagination. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MIRIAM MAKEBA: The Retreat 
Song, etc. on London HA2332. 
Miriam was born in Africa where 
she began singing at local wed¬ 
dings. Her talent took her from 
Johannesburg to New York, and 
there she soon delighted audiences 
with her exciting voice and the 
songs of her Xosa tribe. Harry 
Belafonte, who has helped Miriam 
with her career, has provided his 
choir of folk singers to join in an 
unusual programme of African 
music. (LP. 35s. 9id.) 

AARON COPLAND: Appala¬ 
chian Spring on RCA RBI6232. 
This famous American composer 
has written several fine ballet 
scores. This suite dates from the 
early 1940s when Copland was 
blending the folk music of his 
country with his very advanced 
ideas on composition. It is 
splendidly played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. (LP. 
38s. lid.) 

CONNIE FRANCIS: More 
Italian Favourites on MGM-C854. 

This talented 
young singer 
has had much 
success with 
her recordings 
of Italian' 
songs. For 
her second 
Italian long- 
player she has 
gathered such 
popular 
melodies as 
Funiculi, Funicula and That’s 
A more for a programme that is 
both tuneful and rhythmic. This 
should give it an appeal, to 
listeners of all ages. (LP. 34s. lid.) 



DEAN MARTIN: Sparklin’ Eyes 
on Capitol CL15188. Any record- 
i n g from 
Dean Martin 
carries with it 
good singing 
and an attrac¬ 
tive arrange¬ 
ment. This 
recording is 
as sparkling 
as the eyes he 
sings about 
and the 
generally 
cheerful atmosphere will keep 
everyone in good spirits. (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 

THE VISCOUNTS: Banned In 
Boston on Pye 7N15344. This 
clever young group of singers is 
establishing a position among the 
leading British recording artists, 
mainly for unusual vocal arrange¬ 
ments. The tune they sing is a 
catchy one which should score a 
hit. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

NORMAN WISDOM: Yer Gotta 
Get A lit on Columbia DB4601. 
N orman’s 
message i s 
that you've 
got to get out 
and about to 
see London 
soon, because 
the bulldozers 
are removing 
all the build¬ 
ings he loves. 

His admirers 
will naturally 
find much to amuse them, 
although if you prefer to hear him 
singing seriously you will have to 
turn the disc over to If You 
Believe In Me. (45. 6s.) 

JUDY GARLAND: Judy ! That's 
Entertainment on Capitol T1467. 
This selection of Judy Garland 
hits includes Puttin’ On The Ritz 
and Old Devil Moon, and the 
recording would be a fine addition 
to any collection. (LP. 32s. 2d.) 




GEORGE STEPHENSON—Father of the world’s railways (5) 



A RICH LANDOWNER NAMED EDWARD PEASE 
WANTS) TO BUILD A RAILWAY BETWEEN 
STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON FOR TRUCKS 
DRAWN BY HORSES. GEORGE SUGGESTED 
USING LOCOMOTIVES INSTEAD... 


GEORGE INVITED MR. PEASE AND 
HIS FRIENDS TO RIDE ON ONE OF 
HIS COLLIERY ENGINES... 

. /Vo /e?srf?/f 
o/'^oo'/Y/jS/^^ensv/) 



IS THIS TO BE THE TURNING POINT OF GEORGE’S CAREER? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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After encountering a mysterious 
stranger in Miller’s Wood, Jen¬ 
nings becomes convinced that the 
man is a spy and resolves to re¬ 
turn the following Sunday to in¬ 
vestigate. He outlines his plan 
to Darbishire. 

9. Vigil in the 
Wood 

Jennings’ plan depended upon 
the fact that the footpath 
leading to the clearing in Miller’s 
Wood was a public right-of-way. 
That being so, the spy—if he was 
one—would not be surprised at 
the sight of two schoolboys en¬ 
joying an afternoon walk. As 
they approached he would see 
that one of them was making un¬ 
successful efforts to remove the 
stopper from a lemonade bottle. 

“We pretend it’s been screwed 
in too tightly, look round for 
someone to help us, and see this 
chap standing there,” Jennings 
went on with rising enthusiasm. 
“Then, one of us goes up to 
him . . .” 

“Bags you do that,” Darbishire 
interposed quickly. 

“Oh, it’ll be quite safe,” Jen¬ 
nings reasoned. “By rights he 
ought to be a jolly sight more 
scared of us than we are of him 
in case we see anything that 
makes us suspicious.” 

Darbishire scratched his head 
doubtfully. All this double¬ 
dealing was most confusing, he 
thought. “Well, go on, what 
then?” ' 

“I’ll go up to him and politely 



JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


only . . .” Jennings began, and 
then wisely decided not to pursue 
the matter further. Old Wilkie 
was being rather unfair, he 
thought, as he scuttled away to 
the pitch with Darbishire at his 
heels, but that was only to be ex¬ 
pected in the circumstances. After 
all. Sir had no means of knowing 
that the discussion behind the 
pavilion was concerned with such 
a vital matter as counter¬ 
espionage! 


Jennings and Darbishire had to 
be firm about declining to join 
their friends when Venables sug¬ 
gested going for a walk together 
on Sunday afternoon. They gave 
no reasons; they merely dropped 
veiled hints about a secret mission 
on which they were engaged and 
refused to go into details. 

Again it was a fine, sunny after¬ 
noon and the thickets were loud 
with bird-song as they made their 
way to Miller’s Wood. As they 
approached the clearing Jennings 



“We’ve caught him red-handed 
whispered 

ask him to get the stopper out 
for us so we can have a drink. 
He’ll take hold of the bottle— 
it’ll be lightly coated with chalk 
dust, of course—and when he 
hands it back we shall have a 
perfect impression of his finger¬ 
prints on the glass.” 

Darbishire was impressed by 
the brilliant simplicity of the 
scheme. He was about to ex¬ 
press his admiration in a few 
well-chosen words when a heavy 
footfall sounded behind him and 
turning he saw Mr. Wilkins 
approaching with a wrathful ex¬ 
pression on his face. 

“Jennings! . . . Darbishire!” 
the master boomed. “What on 
earth are you doing hiding be¬ 
hind the pavilion? You’re sup¬ 
posed to be fielding.” 

“Sorry, sir. Just going,” Jen¬ 
nings apologised, 

“So I should think. Disgrace¬ 
ful exhibition of slackness!” the 
master complained. 

“Oh no, sir, really, we were 


with the whole box of tricks,” 
Jennings. 

suddenly seized Darbishire by the 
arm and pointed to an old paint- 
scratched shooting-brake half con¬ 
cealed by the trees. The tail¬ 
board had been lowered and the 
mysterious “Dr. Livingstone,” 
wearing earphones, was kneeling 
in the back of the brake fiddling 
with some equipment which, at 
that distance, appeared to be a 
radio set. A trail of cable led 
away from the car and dis¬ 
appeared into the bushes on the 
far side of the clearing, quite 
close to the gap which the boys 
had found the previous week. 

Jennings was so excited that he 
nearly dropped the lemonade 
bottle in his haste to drag 
Darbishire into the cover of the 
surrounding bushes to discuss this 
new development. 

“I was right, then. I knew he’d 
be here,” he breathed in a trium¬ 
phant whisper. “And we’ve 
caught him red-handed with the 
whole box of tricks. I bet you 
what you like he's tappina out 


secret details about latest aircraft 
on that wireless transmitter.” 

Darbishire looked doubtful. 
“How can you tell it’s a trans¬ 
mitter? For all we know he may 
just be listening to the Home 
Service on his car radio!” 

“That’s not the point,” Jen¬ 
nings said impatiently. “The 
important thing is that he’s gone 
to all the trouble of bringing that 
apparatus up here and trying to 
hide it in the bushes. Why should 
he do that if he only wants to 
listen to a symphony concert, or 
something?” 

Risky business 

Darbishire stroked an imaginary 
beard—a gesture which he claimed 
helped him to think more clearly. 
“I reckon we ought to scrap that 
finger-print business—it’s too 
risky,” he said nervously. He had 
read enough adventure stories to 
know what happened to innocent 
people who “knew too much.” 

Jennings, too, had begun to feel 
uneasy. The scheme which had 
seemed so foolproof in the plan¬ 
ning stage appeared as a highly 
dangerous enterprise now that the 
moment for action had come. 

“Shut up, Darbi, you're giving 
me the jitters,” he muttered. “1 
can’t back out now. I'll just 
have to go through with it.” 

Tense with anxiety, he stepped 
out from the cover of the bushes 
and then stopped dead in his 
tracks as something about the 
stranger’s appearance caught his 
eye . . . The man was wearing 
gloves! 

A moment later the boy was 
back reporting this unexpected 
development to his companion. 

“So you see we can’t possibly 
take his fingerprints if he’s got 
gloves on,” he said, trying hard 
to sound disappointed. “We’ll 
just have to keep a watch on him 
instead. He doesn’t know we’re 
here so I vote we fox round to 
that place where we saw him from 
last week.” . 

Good view 

Crouching low, they skirted the 
clearing and made their way to 
the gap in the bushes from where 
they could see without being seen. 
A blackbird disturbed by their 
approach broke off in mid-trill 
and squawked angrily away as the 
boys reached their hiding place. 
For the last few yards they lay 
full length on the ground and 
edged their way forward until they 
had a good view of the clearing 
and its mysterious occupant. By 
this time the man had again with¬ 
drawn into the car where he knelt 
twiddling the knobs of his 
apparatus. 

“This is just as good as getting 
his fingerprints,” Jennings ob¬ 
served, making himself as com¬ 


fortable as he could among the 
brambles and thistles. “We’ll keep 
tabs on him and see what he does 
and if we can prove he really is 
a spy we'll get in touch with the 
police.” 

“H’m! You'll need more than 
proof to satisfy the police,” 
Darbishire replied knowingly. 
“You have to provide motives and 
things as well or they won’t listen 
to you.” 

“Motives?” Jennings looked 
surprised. “ But I haven’t got any 
motives. I haven’t even got his 
prints on the bottle.” 

At that moment the bearded 
man ceased his knob-twiddling 
and emerged from the back of the 
shooting brake. He removed his 
earphones and stared hard across 
the clearing at the spot where 
the boys were hiding. On his 


9 

face was an expression of puzzled 
surprise. 

They lay still, hardly daring to 
breathe. He couldn't possibly 
see them from where he was 
standing—they felt quite sure of 
that. Why, then, was he staring 
so fixedly in their direction? 

After some seconds he turned 
away apparently satisfied that al! 
was well and climbed back into 
the car. 


The next hour was rather dis¬ 
appointing. The boys strained 
their. eyes at the shooting brake 
and followed the stranger’s every 
movement as he adjusted the con¬ 
trols of his apparatus or stood 
scanning the tree tops through his 
binoculars. Yet nothing sen¬ 
sational happened; the afternoon 
was quiet except for the song of 
the birds. 

Finally Jennings gave his com¬ 
panion a nudge and said: “ We’ll 
have to be going now. I make 
it nearly four o’clock and roll 
call’s at half past.” 

Darbishire came out of a day 
dream and said: “I'm ready. 
What about the police, though? 
Aren’t you going to tell them?” 
Jennings hesitated. In his own 
mind he was quite sure that the 

Continued cn page 10 
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W8TH 

REAL BRICKS AND MORTAR 

What exciting up-to-date building you can do with 
Contemporary Brickplayer! Models are architect 
designed to ‘0’ gauge scale. Included are bricks in all 
required shapes, roofing, windows, doors; plans 
and instruction booklet. For re-use cf bricks, 
dismantle by soaking in water. 

CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 
< A’—19/11; ‘B’—27,6; ‘ C ' — 52/6 



WIN A PRIZE! £210 0 £1010 0 £5-5-0 

also consolation prizes «,„,rn 

are offered in the BRICKPLAl ER contest 


At £ocd icy thc-ps. hot by shops, department stores. Leaflet on request, together with rame *r«d address of 
nearest stockist if required. 

1. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD (Dept C.N.). E N F I E L D MIDDLESEX 
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25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

One from every letter of the 
alphabet from A den to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. 

■fa Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Please tell your parents)'. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 2), Lancing, Sussex. 



WORLD OF STAMPS 


if St. 

at 

co 

fco 

if. 

w 

'Ba - 


C£ 


mm—mm mm — 1CUT-OUT - — — 

FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS Q 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q 
133 WHOLE WORLD f~j 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS p 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH Q 
STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.54J, BRIDGNORTH 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

4 new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics. etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 

★ 2'6 STAWIP FREE ★ 


This King George VI stamp of Great 
Britain, together with Royal Visit Stamp, 
King George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen 
Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King 
j George VI Coronation stamp are offered 

3 FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
7 Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
1 Please tell your parents before replying. 

4 S. W. SALMON (C58) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD. IPSWICH 


200 


onn STAMPS PLUS2 
£UU FROM RUSSIA 
★ FREE! * 

To all \vhrequest Discount Approvals. 
- Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
IIEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTHYVICII, CHESHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABEL 

CUCC This scarce TURKISH label 
■nfcfc sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


Easy to Knit 

BE ST WAY 
KNITTING 
PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagents, wool- 
shop or wherever knit : 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Finland 1/- 

25 Sweden 1 /- 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/G 


(All Different) 

ds '.. 


50 —do.— 

25 Iran 
100 Japan 
100 Hungary 
7 Brunei 
10 Ascension 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 
100 Australia 


2 /- 

1/3 

4/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

3/- 

1/6 

1 /- 

5/- 


100 China 
200 Germany 
500 —do.— 

50 Malaya 
50 New Zealand 


1 / 6 . 

3/- 

15/- 

4/- 

V- 


50 South Africa 3/- 


50 India 
100 Italy 
100 Brit. Empire 
10 Fiji 
10 Aden 
10 Zanzibar 
25 Russia 
100 World 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List, of Sets. Packets. 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED G.B., INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA. N.Z.. or U.S.A.. 
Free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.NJ 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

I*lus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN7I), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parlcstone, Poole, Dorset 


SILKWORM EGGS 

lOO FOR 2/4jd. 

rnrr With every order, foil rear- 
ing instructions and notes, 
plus a genuine silk cocoon. 
JOHN A. ANGEL (CN) 

20 EDWARD AVE., BISHOPSTOKE, 
EASTLEIGH, HAMPSHIRE. 


BE snip- 


to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER ” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To ali applicants asking to see my 
Jd., £d. & Id. etc., Discount Approvals. 

Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4§d. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.I3) 

Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 
Kent— 





NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER- EVER ! 

That’s what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing' only). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 
State clearly size required. 

Sizes 120, 620 and 127 only. 
BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept.C.N.6), GLASGOW, C.l 


1/6 Pkt of LARGE GHANA 

3d. 



for 


post Free to all 
collectors 

requesting our 
‘QUALITY’ Approvals, 
Without Approvals price 
1/9. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club" —Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec.- Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. ■ 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 22), Canterbury, Kent. 


All the way from the 
coral islands 


If you look at a map of the 
Indian Ocean, you will notice to 
the south-west of Ceylon what 
seems to be a long splutter of tiny 
blots left by the map-maker’s pen. 
These are the Maidive Islands, 
which are ruled by a SuTan under. 
British protection, and have com¬ 
plete independence in all their in¬ 
ternal affairs. 

There are several thousand coral 
islands in the Maldives g'oup blit 
only about 200 are inhabited, one 
of them being Gan, where the 
Royal Air Force has a base. Many 
of the islands are little more than 
rocks, and even the largest. Male, 
is little more than a mile long and 
half-a-mile wide. 

For centuries the people of the 
Maldives have lived by fishing and 
growing coconuts. They had 
hardly any contact with the out¬ 
side world and it was not until 
1906 that the first post office was 
opened at Male. 

To begin with, the stamps of 
Ceylon overprinted “Maldives” 


service in the Maldives. Three of 
the original overprinted stamps of 
1906 will be reproduced in the 
new designs. 





Other recent issues to look for 
are a series of low values showing 
a cluster of coconuts and three 
high values which have a map of 
Male. The Maldives, by the way, 
have their own currency, in which 
one rupee (about Is. 6d. in 
sterling) is divided into one 
hundred larees. Both the Mal¬ 
divian stamps pictured here have 
a face value of two larees, less 
than a halfpenny. 

JgRiGHT yellow paper is being 
used for an American stamp 
which will be issued next month 
to mark the centenary of the State 
of Kansas. This colour has been 
chosen because the emblem of 
Kansas, a sunflower, will be de¬ 
picted in its natural colours— 
yellow petals, brown centre, and 
green leaves. 


In the background of the design 
can be seen two pioneers of 1861. 
with a covered wagon and a 
wooden stockade of the kind built 
to protect the early Kansas settle¬ 
ments from the attacks of Red 
Indians or wild animals. 

JJright colours have been used, 
too, for the stamps issued in 
Trinidad and Tobago to mark the 



Scout Jamboree held at Valsayn 
Park, Trinidad, earlier this month 
Under the Queen’s portrait is a 
picture of the Gold Wolf Scout 
Award, presented to her as Patron 
of all Commonwealth Scouts. 

C. W. Hill 


were used at this post office. Then, 
in 1909, stamps showing the tower 
of the Juma Mosque, in Male, 
were issued. This design remained 
in use for. 40 years. 

But since 1950 several attractive 
series of pictorials have been 
issued in the Maidive Islands. 
Coconut palms, sailing vessels, 
and fish are prominent features of 
their designs. 

Last year special series marked 
the Olympic Games and World 
Refugee Year, Next month a 
commemorative series of ten 
values will celebrate the 55th 
anniversary of the first postal 


Germany to copy 
our House of 
Commons 

The debating chamber of the 
Bundestag, the West German Par¬ 
liament, is to be remodelled on the 
lines of our House of Commons. 

At present, members of the 
Government and Opposition in 
the Bundestag sit at benches form¬ 
ing a crescent, an arrangement 
that makes the chamber look 
rather like a lecture room. This 
is to be changed during the 
Summer recess at a cost of about 
£108.000; and in the Autumn, 
when the newly-elected Parliament 
meets. Government and Opposi¬ 
tion members will face each other 
as they do at Westminster. 


JUST LIKE JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

bearded stranger was engaged in 
some form of espionage, even 
though nothing worth spying upon 
had occurred during the after¬ 
noon. Yet if they, went into the 
village to tell the local constable 
of their suspicions they would be 
late for roll call. 

“I'll think it over,” he said as 
he rose to his feet. “Perhaps I’ll 
write them a note and then if 
he’s still here they can come along 
and have a look for themselves.” 

Again they made a wide and 
stealthy detour round the clear¬ 
ing and as they reached the 
bottom of the cart track he 
heard the Linbury church clock 
chime the half-hour. 


“Hey, you said it was only four 
o’clock! ” exclaimed Darbishire. 

Jennings glanced at his watch 
and held it to his ear. “Oh fish¬ 
hooks. the beastly thing's stopped 
again,” he lamented. 

“What!” Darbishire flapped 
his fingers in dismay. “That 
means we shall be late. They 
must be lining up for roll call 
at this moment. Honestly, that 
watch of yours is . . .” 

“All right. Don’t stand there 
making speeches,” Jennings broke 
into a fast canter and called back 
over his shoulder. “Run up, 
Darbi, run up. We'll never get 
there in time!” 

To be continued 



There’s a FREE copy 
for You 

R.A.F. FLYING REVIEW has so many 
exciting features that you MUST 
read a copy ! Plenty of good photo¬ 
graphs and factual articles are backed 
up with true-life stories of adven¬ 
turous exploits. Every page is a 
pleasure to read and you’ll want to 
keep every issue. No wonder R.A.F. 
FLYING REVIEW is Europe’s biggest 
selling air magazine ! 

FREE BOOKLET OFFER ! Also— 
we’ll tell you of our special intro¬ 
ductory offer, how to obtain FREE 
our “ JETS OF TOMORROW ” 
booklet—32 pages of photos and data. 

j- — —-WRITE NOW!-j 

| To : R.A.F. FLYING REVIEW j 
| 109-119 Waterloo Road, | 

■ London, S.E.I i 

. Please send FREE COPY of R.A.F. « 
j FLYING REVIEW, and details of j 
{ special introductory offer—howto ! 
1 get free “JETS OF TOMORROW" J 
I booklet to : I 

I I 

| Name. | 

| Address. j 

I . I 

I I 

L J 
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NAME THE 
BOATS 


Diagonal towns 

Can you find the five-letter 
answer to each clue ? If you do 
so correctly you will find that by 
reading downward from right to 
left and from left to right, the 
names of two English towns are 
formed. 

Nut-bearing bush. 

Thick solution of sugar. 

Soft material. 

Winged insects. 

A relation. 


T 
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Y 
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L 

U 
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O 

O 


'J'tiE letters in the 
names of six types 
of boat are given 
here. To find them, 
start with the letter C 
in the bottom left- 
hand corner, and then 
move from square to 
square, using each 
letter in turn. 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters rearranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 
Example: danger, ranged. Answers are given ill column 3 

1. You must take off your s... 4. The wound will h... and he 

to put on your h... will be as h... and hearty as 

ever. 

2. They call the old man as... 

because lie has the wisdom of 5. S. demurely on a chair, 

a... she looks very s. 

3. Unfortunately, we must r . 6. If you a_ to school, you 

our decision to r. the must take the b_ for being 

seats, late. 


i 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




10 


11 



a 




13 

14 






IS 

16 




17 



IS 





19 



20 



21 





22 

23 


2+ 




25 

26 


27 




28 

29 




30 





31 





Answer next week 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Feels 
ill. 5 Rise. 9 Kind of shovel. 

11 Port of London Authority. 

12 Favourite. 13 Composition. 
15 Small lake. 17 Royal Society. 
18 To agree with. 20 Abbreviation 
for Army Order. 21 Hollow 
cylinder. 23 Demand. 25 Distant. 
27 Used for carrying bricks or 
mortar. 28 Choose. 30 Finishes. 
31 Minerals. 

READING DOWN. 1 Snakes. 
2 It’s cold 1 3 Game played with 
numbered cards and discs. 4 Thus. 

6 Airman’s term for operations. 

7 Warning sound. 8 Beams. 
10 Scent. 14 Cobbler. 16 Against. 
18 Punctuation mark. 19 Allude 
to. 20 Pain. 22 Skills. 24 Total. 
26 Highest card. 29 Behold. 


BILLY DOES THREE 
THINGS AT ONCE 


Billy and Paul were trying to 
make up their minds what to 
do. 

“What about going fishing?” 
said Paul. 

“Can’t,” replied Billy. “My 
rod’s broken. How about taking 
my boat up to the Common?” 

“Not much fun for me—I 
haven’t got a boat,” said Paul. 
“But I could take my kite.” 

It was agreed then, and it was 
not long before the boys were on 
the Common. Billy set the Saucy 
Sally afloat and Paul went career¬ 
ing off with his kite. 

Then came the tragedy. A model 
motor-boat smacked straight into 
the bows of the Saucy Sally and 
sent her over. 

“That’s done it,” muttered Billy. 
“It will be hours before she drifts 
right over to the other bank.” 

Then the sight of the kite gave 
him an idea. He called Paul over 
and explained what he had in 
mind. From his pocket he pro¬ 


duced a long piece of string, one 
end of which he tied to the kite. 
On the other end he fastened a 
piece of wood and an opened 
safety pin. 

“Right, off we go.” 

He walked away from the pond, 
carefully noted the direction of the 
wind and the position of the boat, 
then he let the kite go. It couldn’t 
fly very high because of the 
weight of the wood. Slowly he let 
it out until kite and wood were 
over the Saucy Sally. 

Then he began playing the kite, 
giving a series of small jerks and 
continually moving his position 
until . . . success! The safety pin 
caught in the sails of the Saucy 
Sally. It was not long before he 
had pulled both the kite and the 
boat into the bank. 

“Well,”, said Mummy as they 
arrived home. “Did you go fish¬ 
ing, sailing, or kite-flying?” 

Billy grinned at Paul. “All 
three—at the same time!” 


Trace the rivers 

Each sentence contains the name 
of a river in Europe. Can you 
name them ? 

Lend me your hone to sharpen 
my shears. 

She broke every plate in the 
kitchen. 

He rode round the lake. 

It is in use in every home. 

0ATALOGUE 

(^ATS, cats. 

Hundreds of cats, 

Chasing the mice 
And hunting the rats. 

There are cats in England, 

Ireland, Wales, 

And the Isle of Man 
(Without any tails). 

There are cats in France, 

And cats in Spain, 

Cats in Missouri 
And cats in Maine. 

There are cats in Burma, 

Cats in Rangoon, 

And soon, I suppose. 

There’ll be cats on the Moon! 

THIS WEEK'S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

23rd April William Shakespeare 
Air Chief Marshal 
Lord Dowding 
The Princess Royal 
Sir A. V. Roe, air¬ 
craft constructor 
Samuel Morse, in¬ 
ventor of the dot- 
dash code 

Val Gielgud, Head of 
BBC Sound Drama 
Sir Malcolm Sargent 


24th April 

25th April 
26th April 

27th April 


28th April 


29th April 


Diagonal 
towns. 

H aze L 
sYrUp 
s a T i n 
mOlHs 
N i e c E 

Name die boats. I 
Canoe ; punt; 
dinghy ; barge ; f 
trawler ; sloop. 1 
Trace the rivers. Rhone ; Ebro ; 
Oder ; Seine. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 shoe, hose. 2 sage, ages. 3 reverse, 
reserve. 4 heal, hale. 5 seated, 
sedate. 6 amble, blame. 
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A new book about a career which offers 
you plenty of scope and an active life. 





CONSTRUCTIONAL 

ENGINEER 

MEN OF ACTION SERIES BOOK 7 
BY ERIC LEYLAND 


An exciting picture of the building which is going on everywhere 
today, and the men who do it. Constructional Engineer starts with 
the smallest and most vital unit of all—the house ; and tells how 
it is designed and built from foundations to roof timbers, intro¬ 
ducing the work of the architect and builder, the consultant and 
civil engineer, bricklayers and carpenters etc. Other buildings 
described are: a bridge, a railway tunnel, docks and a cathedral. 
16 photographs, 25 drawings, 9 s. 6 d. net. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN THIS SERIES 

1 . Airline Pilot 2 . Loco Driver 3 . Scotland Yard Detective 
4 . Ship’s Captain 5 . Oil Man 6 . Road Builder 
From bookshops and libraries everywhere. 

EDMUND WARD, 194 - 200 B I SHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2, 


mimmmm QUILTERFOAM’ 



FURTHER 
REDUCED 
—BRAND NEW 


POST,ETC..2/6 


Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2 G. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but gemiinelv 
quilted. I’nder half price for a limited 
period only. Refund Guaranteed. LISTS. 


(Xt^QUARTUiiQtiiHUiiwpKii'Jiri’ 


GREAT. BUlKPURCHASE! 


1961 MODELS jf e, 

g^Shionalik bW , 

* trews! 

°^8 r 9 


POTT ETC !'3 


Due to enor¬ 
mous purchase 
we offer attrac¬ 
tive 1961 Model 
TREWS at 
fraction of 
value. Smart, attractive, in 
beautiful designs & colours 
of famous tartan clans. 

Perfect for casual wear 
indoors or out. Ideal 
holidays. Full cut from pre¬ 
shrunk material. G’teed. 
washable to latest 
“Capri” length. Back 
self-locking zip. Two 
front pockets. Two side belts, 
buttoned to adjust to waist. 24 to 20 
waist. 8/9 post 1/3. Two for 18/6, incl. post. 

(Dept. CN/23), 196-200 Ccidharbcur Lane, 

Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 




GIRLS, YOU 
CAN OVERCOME 
SHYNESS, SAYS 

GODFREY WINN 

This famous writer and T.V. 
personality begins a new series 
for “ Princess ” beginning in 
this week’s issue. Don’t miss 
this understanding and friendly 
feature written specially for you. 

MEET GODFREY WINN 
TODAY AND EVERY 
MONTH IN "PRINCESS" 

The Best Magazine for Girls 
Every Monday—5d. 
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FULL HOUSE EXPECTED AT 
WEMBLEY FOR SCHOOLS 
SOCCER INTERNATIONAL 


A^early 100.000 schoolboys are 
expected to greet the two 
teams as they march on to the 
Wembley Stadium turf on Satur¬ 
day to take part in the schools 
international soccer match between 
England and Wales. 

This season’s England team'is 
again a powerful side of-brilliant 
15-year-olds from all over the 
country, many of whom are likely 
to achieve even higher honours in 
the years to come. Perhaps the 
outstanding boy is' John Sissons, 
the free-scoring inside-forward of 
Mellow Lane Comprehensive 
School, Hayes, and, incidentally, 
the first Hayes representative to 
win a schools cap. John, who has 
collected more than 500 goals in 
four seasons of schools and repre¬ 
sentative matches, is an all-round 
athlete—sprinter, hurdler, gymnast, 
and rugby player. 

Another of this season’s Eng- 
iand successes is Trevor Dawkins, 

Head above water 


of Southend—only the second boy 
from the Essex resort to win his 
cap. Trevor, a pupil at the South- 
church High School, plays usually 
at wing-half, but he has gained his 
England place.at outside-left. 

The two teams have already met 
this season'. In a floodlit game 
at Swansea the. England boys 
won 7-3. 

This will be the 12th school¬ 
boys game played at Wembley, 
and England have been beaten 
only once—by Scotland in 1956. 
The Welsh boys have been to 
Wembley four times, losing three 
matches and drawing one. 

It was in the first of these matches 
—against Scotland in 1950—that 
Johnny Haynes first demonstrated 
the skill which has since taken him 
to the captaincy of Fulham and 
England. 

ATHLETICS 




Britain sends three 
teams overseas 


Now preparing for an attempt 
to swim the Channel, Margaret 
White of Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
has already swum the Thames 
Estuary from Southend to All 
Hallows, Kent. In the mean¬ 
time she is studying science at 
Southend Municipal College 


JVT any Britain's leading ath¬ 
letes will be in action against 
overseas competitors during the 
next few days. Three official 
teams will be taking part in meet¬ 
ings in Trinidad, Germany, and 
Israel. 

Derek Ibbotson, the former 
world mile record-holder, will be 
competing in the Trinidad cham¬ 
pionships in Port of Spain this 
weekend. It will be his first inter¬ 
national track appearance for two 
years. Accompanying him will be 
Carol Quinton, Martin Hyman, 
and Peter Radford, Britain’s 
fastest sprinter. 

Tony Harris, in his first year 
as a senior, has not had to wait 
long for selectioh as a member of 
a senior British team. Holder of 
the A.A.A. junior half-mile title 


and one of our most promising 
milers, be is in the six-man team 
competing in an international 
meeting in Hanover on Sunday. 
The others are: David Jones, 
Malcolm Yardley, Stan Eldon, 
Martin Lucking, and Stan Purkiss, 
the Essex half-miler, who will also 
be making his first important visit 
overseas. 

The third party will be. com¬ 
peting in the three-day Hapoel 
Games, which begin in Tel Aviv 
next Tuesday. The team of 
Dorothy Hyman, Mary Bignal, 
Bobby Brightwell, Bruce Tulloh. 
and John Wenk will take part in 
ten events between them. 

This will be the first time an 
official British team has competed 
in Israel. 


Young Neil Cheshire of 
Hereford, first rode a motor¬ 
cycle when he was six. Now 
he is twelve and owns a special 
200 c.c. machine of his own 
which was built for him by 
his father, a well-known rider 
in motorcycle scrambles. 
Here we see him on a course 
near his home, preparing for 
the great day when he will be 
able to enter competitions. 
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Cycle race 
over three 
countries 

J^inety cyclists from many parts 
of Europe will set out next 
Tuesday on the first leg of the 
world’s most famous amateur 
cycle race—the Praguc-Bcrlin- 
Warsaw event. Teams from 15 
countries will take part in this 
fortnight-long test of endurance 
through three countries and over 
1,400 miles. 

Leading the British contingent 
will be Norman Shiel of Notting¬ 
ham, winner of the world amateur 
track pursuit championship in 
1955 and 1958. His team mates 
will bcVin Denson, Brian Haskell, 
Ken Hill, Alan Ramsbottom, and 
Harry Reynolds. Harry was in 
last year’s Tour dc France team, 
but had to retire when he broke 
his collar bone. Alan Ramsbottom 
has also competed abroad. Dur¬ 
ing a recent stay in France he won 
his first three races in devastating 
style and was nicknamed Loco¬ 
motive Brittanique by the fans. 

Favourites for this year’s race 
are once again the East Germans, 
who have provided the winner for 
the past three years. One member 
of the team British cyclists will 
remember is Bernhard Eckstein. 
He won the international race in 
the Isle of Man last Summer and 
then went on to win the world 
championship in Leipzig. 


NEW CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR YOONS CANOEISTS 
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British Canoe Union is to 
run a British Open Youth 
Championships in July, probably 
at Henley, where the Olympic 
canoe events were held in 1948. 

The four events, all for single 
kayaks, will be for boys of 17 and 
18; boys of 15 and 16; girls of 17 
and 18; and a relay event for boys 
between 15 and 18. 


The course will be the Olympic 
“sprint” distance of 500 metres, 
and the races will be among the 
events in the Union's national 
championships which this year will 
also mark the 25th anniversary of 
the Union's foundation. 

Contestants for the new cham¬ 
pionships are asked to submit 
their entries throuch the regional 


offices of the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation, or to the 
Council’s headquarters. 6 Bedford 
Square, London. W.C.l. A total 
of 42 entries will be accepted for 
the boys’ races and twelve for the 
girls’ events. 

Any type of kayak will be per¬ 
mitted, shop-made or home-built, 
up to 15 feet long. 


ALL-ROUND ALF/E 
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Calyp 


£0 



THREE 


BUU-ET 


A Club model with 
striking colour finishes 
and a famous name. 

Olympiad 

A junior bicycle 
specially designed for 
boys from S to 16 years 
of age. 


The “ Calypso ” is a 
lightweight bicycle to 
de-luxe specification at 
a competitive price. You 
have a choice of two 
very modern colour 
schemes, each in a 
distinctive decor. 


Royal Enfield 


Please send me a copy of the 1961 Colour Cycle fl 
Brochure. 

NAME. 


ADDRESS . 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD. 
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